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JOHN VANDERLYN'S PANORAMAS 
IN THE ROTUNDA 

IN compiling a History of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the forth- 
coming publication of which was an- 
nounced in the February Bulletin, 
the writer has gleaned the following facts 
about the original purpose and later uses of 
a building known as the Rotunda, which 
formerly stood on the northeast corner 
of City Hall Park. It was built to house 
the panoramas of John Vanderlyn, an 
early American artist so prominent in 
the fraternity as to give sufficient reason 
for a rather full account of his unfortunate 
enterprise. In Europe, where he had 
traveled and studied, he had seen the 
success of panoramas and decided to avail 
himself of the current interest in them to 
exhibit in New York City one of Versailles. 
By way of preparation, he spent several 
months there making sketches, and after 
the peace of 1815 returned with them to 
New York. According to Wilson's Me- 
morial History of New York, these were not 
the earliest productions of the sort in 
the city, for in 1795 a Panorama of London 
as seen from Blackfriar's Bridge was ex- 
hibited in Greenwich Street by William 
Winstanley, the English artist who painted 
it. 1 

In 1817 upon Vanderlyn's petition, the 
Corporation granted him the use for nine 
years with peppercorn rent of a lot of land 
on City Hall Park fronting on Chambers 
Street and adjacent to the east end of the 
New York Institution. On this he erected 
a building suitable for exhibition purposes, 
with the condition that at the end of nine 
years the structure was to become the 
property of the city. This building, 
erected by subscription, was known as the 
Rotunda, and was of circular form, fifty- 
three feet in diameter, and forty feet in 
height, with a Pantheon-shaped dome and 
a skylight. Here were exhibited pano- 
ramic views of the Palace and Garden of 
Versailles — Vanderlyn's own work — 

>In 1788 this kind of exhibition had been 
introduced to the public of Edinburgh by Robert 
Barker, and not till nine years later was the first 
panorama produced in Paris by our own coun- 
tryman, Robert Fulton. — The Circus, p. 97. 



Paris, Athens, The City of Mexico, The 
City and Lake of Geneva, and The Battles 
of Waterloo, Lodi, and that at the gates 
of Paris. Here also were shown Vander- 
lyn's paintings, including his best works, 
the Marius among the Ruins of Carthage, 
which obtained for him in Paris the Napo- 
leon Gold Medal, when twelve hundred 
paintings by European artists were ex- 
hibited, and which, it is stated, Napoleon 
wished to buy for the Louvre, and the 
Ariadne, now in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

The records of the Common Council 
from 181 7 to 1829 speak eloquently of the 
struggle John Vanderlyn was having to 
meet his financial obligations. As early 
as 1824 he had assigned the lease of the 
lot to the trustees of the subscribers, and 
they were petitioning for the right to turn 
the lease over to the Philharmonic Society, 2 
who would pay them for the use of the 
building. This petition, however, was not 
granted. In 1829 during Vanderlyn's 
temporary absence from the city, the 
Corporation resorted to summary meas- 
ures to remove him from the Rotunda, 
even though he petitioned for a renewal 
of the lease and several of the subscribers 
sent in a petition to the same effect. 

At the time Vanderlyn was seeking a 
renewal of the lease he issued a circular 
entitled To the Subscribers of the Ro- 
tunda, Friends and Patrons to the Liberal 
Arts, which puts his position plainly, if a 
bit plaintively. In fact, the wailing note 
occurs frequently in Vanderlyn's corres- 
pondence. Even when earlier he was under 
contract with the American Academy and 
engaged at a stipulated salary, he gave 
frequent expression to his financial diffi- 
culties. His present complaint reads, 
"My plans were, however, thwarted by the 
unfortunate pecuniary embarrassments of 
the Rotunda, arising from the costs of the 
building exceeding so greatly the sum first 
estimated, and which was but then dis- 
covered, owing to mismanagement and 

2 The Philharmonic Society here referred to is 
not the present Philharmonic Society, as this 
was not founded until 1842, but an earlier or- 
ganization that existed from 1824 to about 1828, 
when it was succeeded by the Musical Fund 
Society. 
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misconduct of the agent. Eight thousand 
dollars was the calculation of the cost of 
the building. Had $10,000 sufficed (which 
sum has actually been paid towards it), 
there can be no doubt but that the Rotunda 
would have prospered. Had the small 
succor of a few hundred dollars been lent 
me at the critical period . . . there 
can be no doubt but that the institution 
would . . . ere this have discharged 
the debts due on the building, and been in 
possession of a series of Panorama pic- 
tures, the merits of which had been fully 
tested by the distinguished approbation 
which had been bestowed upon them in 
London." 

In May, 1830, an effort was made to 
procure again for Vanderlyn the use of the 
Rotunda. A petition to the Corporation 
signed by Cadwallader D. Colden, Richard 
Varick, John Ferguson, and other in- 
fluential patrons urged a renewal of the 
lease and suggested that the creditors 
should receive a part of the exhibition 
receipts until their claims were met. 

According to a pamphlet by a friend of 
Vanderlyn's, which he called by the in- 
ordinately long title, A Review of the 
Biographical Sketch of John Vanderlyn 
published by William Dunlap in his 
History of the Arts of Design with Some 
Additional Notices respecting Mr. Vander- 
lyn as an Artist, by a friend of the Artist, 
Mr. Vanderlyn had received every as- 
surance from the mayor (in 1817) and 
influential members of the Board that an 
extension of the lease would be granted if 
the institution answered public expecta- 
tion. The same authority records that a 
subsequent corporation finally settled with 
Vanderlyn for $3,000, payable in two 
equal instalments. 

The Rotunda was fitted up in 1829 for 
the Court of Sessions and used later for 
the Marine Court. In 1834 the Naturaliza- 
tion Office was there. After the great fire 
of 1835, it became temporarily a post office, 
apparently until 1845, when the New York 
Gallery of the Fine Arts was permitted to 
occupy the building fora"rent of onedollar 
per year, during the pleasure of the Com- 
mon Council." Thus the edifice reverted 
for about three years to a use similar to 



that for which it was built. Before July 
31, 1848, however, the New York Gallery 
must have vacated the building, for then 
the Board of Aldermen appropriated two 
thousand dollars "for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expense of converting the 
building known as the Rotunda, in the 
Park, for public offices." The offices 
referred to were those of the Croton Aque- 
duct Board and the Almshouse Commis- 
sioner. At this time the Rotunda was 
much larger than Vanderlyn's original 
structure, for two-story extensions to the 
north and south had been added, the latter, 
called the propylaeum, having a portico and 
four Doric columns. Finally the removal of 
the Rotunda was included in the program 
laid out in 1870 by the new Board of Park 
Commissioners for the improvement of the 
parks. 

W. E. H. 



A LOAN EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN 
PAINTINGS 

EARLY in the autumn there will be 
placed on exhibition some thirty- 
five paintings from the collection 
of Mrs. L. E. Holden of Cleve- 
land, which she has lent to the Museum. 
For a time these important pictures will 
be exhibited together in the Gallery of 
Loan Exhibitions in Wing E. Due no- 
tice will be given of the opening of 
the exhibition, and a special number of 
the Bulletin will be devoted to the pic- 
tures. Later they will be distributed in 
the picture galleries wherever according 
to school and period each belongs. 

Mrs. Holden's Collection was largely 
acquired from Mr. James Jackson Jarves 
in the late sixties, at about the time that 
the other part of the Jarves Collection 
was deposited with the Trustees of Yale 
University at New Haven. Like the 
Yale pictures, Mrs. Holden's paintings are 
mostly of the Italian School, but as a rule 
they are of somewhat later date, belong- 
ing largely to the late fifteenth century. 
Among them will be found many curious 
and beautiful examples of the period. 

B. B. 
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